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The  Land  Union. 


INAUGURAL  MEETING, 

QUEEN’S  HALL,  LANGHAM  PLACE,  W. 

Thursday,  May  ^^th,  1910. 


The  Inaugural  Meeting  of  the  Land  Union  was  hdd  at  the 
Queen’s  Hall,  Langhani  Place,  London,  M .,  on  Thui-sday, 
May  5th,  1910,  at  3 p.ni.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Me. 
E.  G.  Pretyman,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Land  Union,  and 
among  those  on  the  platform  were  I.ord  Newton,  Lord 
Lamington,  Lord  Blythswood,  Lord  Norreys,  Messrs. 
Harold  Cox,  Charles  Bathurst,  M.P.,  Edmund  Royds,  M.P., 
Charles  Newton-Robinson,  Chairman  of  Council,  and  Chas. 
H.  Kendebdine,  Secretary.  The  Elall  was  well  filled. 

THE  CHAIRMAN,  who  was  received  with  applause, 
said  : My  lords,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  now  some  six  weeks 
since  in  this  Hall,  the  inaugural  meeting  was  held  of  the  Glad- 
stone’ League,  and  an  address  on  that  occasion  was  delivered 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  I 
wonder,  in  reference  to  the  title  of  that  League,  what  Mu 
Gladstone  would  have  said  of  the  arguments  and  proposals 
which  were  then  put  forward  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The 
whole  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  an  attacx 
on  private  ownership  of  land  in  this  country,  and  went  a very 
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long  way"  towards  nationalisation.  1 do  not  know  whether 
the  Cha  icellor  of  the  Exchequer  remembered  what  Mr.  Glad- 
stone sa  d about  that.  When  he  was  asked  his  oxhnion  about 
nationalising  land,  he  said  that  if  you  paid  for  it  it  was  folly, 
and  if  you  did  not  pay  for  it  it  was  robbery.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
applause.)  I think  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  borne  that  very  true  statement  in  mind 
when  h€  was  making  the  speech  in  question.  I myself  am  of 
opinion,  and  I think  most  of  us  here  are  of  o])inion,  that  the 
Budget  taxation,  which  is  now  the  law  of  the  land,  for  the 
momeni  only  we  hope  (loud  applause),  goes  veiy  much  further 
than  people  generally  realise  towards  the  nationalisation  of 
the  land.  The  burden  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s 
speech  ( n that  occasion  was  that  his  proposal  was  an  absolutely 
fair  oiu  , namely,  to  obtain  a valuation  of  the  land  of  this 
country  and  to  use  that  valuation  for  a double  purpose,  either 
of  State  purchase  or  of  taxation.  Well,  that  is  very  specious, 
but  it  ii  an  absolutely  false  presentment  of  the  case,  and  for 
this  reason:  That  taxation  based  upon  cajiital  value  and 
specioudv  called  taxation  upon  capital  value,  cannot  be  paid 
out  of  capital  value,  but  has  to  be  paid  out  of  income.  (Heai, 
hear.)  That  income  might  not  exist,  and  in  numerous 
cases  in  connection  with  land  it  does  not  exist.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Supposing  that  you  can  ascertain  to-day,  and  do 
ascerta  n faiily  the  capital  value  which  would  represent  a 
fair  pr  ce  for  a parcel  of  land,  I say  that  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  one  could,  upon  that  basis  of  capital  value, 
impose  an  annual  tax,  calculated  upon  the  price  at  which  the 
land  m ght  properly  be  sold.  (Applause.)  But  the  appeal  lies 
to  a ve  T large  section  of  people  who  have  no  real  knowledge  of 
the  business  side  of  the  land  industry  as  a whole  (hear,  hear), 
and  the  business  community  under  these  taxes  is  going  to 
suffer  5 uch  a severe  blow  that  unless  it  rousess  itself  to  resist 
them  it  may  never  recover  from  them.  ( Applause.)  And  what 
is  the  source  or  sources  from  which  this  attack  has  come  ^ 


Not  frc'm  poor  men  who  are  groaning,  as  you  are  led  to  suppose 
by  land  taxation  orators,  under  the  oppression  of  land  owners, 
that  is  not  the  source  from  whence  it  came.  For  it  is  hard 
to  say  where  these  so-called  oppressors  are  to  be  found.  It 


was  rather  amusing  to  notice  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  enlarged 
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upon  the  tyranny  and  intimidation  of  which  he  had  a viMt 
recollection,  ai  d which  had  occurred  when  he  was  three  years 
old  in  Wales.  (Laughter.)  When  I read  that  statement  of 
his,  I had  a still  more  vivid  recollection  of  having  read,  only 
a few  days  previously,  in  the  papers,  of  how  two  W elsh  ladies 
who  had  actually  ventured  to  wear  the  Conservative  colours 
in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  own  constituency,  had  been  hunted 
through  the  streete  bv  a mob  with  shouts  of  “ Kill  the  devils. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  So  I think  the  Radical  intimida- 
tion of  to-day  is  a good  deal  worse  than  the  so-called  I ory 
intimidation  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  remembered  when  he  was 
three  years  old.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  In  the  rural  districts 
where  this  intimidation  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place, 
there  is  no  general  discontent ; in  fact,  one  may  say,  no  dis- 
content at  all  with  the  conditions  under  which  land  is  held. 
(Cheers.)  The  owners  of  land  generally  realise  that  they  have 
great  responsibilities  and  duties  attaching  to  that  ownership, 
Ind  I believe  that  they  have  endeavoured  on  the  whole  to  act 
up  to  those  responsibilities  (hear,  hear),  but  these  responsi- 
bilities depend  upon  security,  and  if  the  secunty  is  removed 

the  responsiblity  must  go  with  It.  (Hear,  hear.)  Those  who 

attack  the  ownership  of  land  are  never  tired  of  talking  about 
the  security  of  tenure.  Security  of  tenure  for  the  occupiers  of 
land,  I admit,  is  a necessity,  but  I also  state  without  hesitation 
that  they  have  security  of  tenure  (hear,  hear),  or  practically 
security  of  tenure.  But  is  not  security  of  ownership  as  neces- 
sary, and  even  more  necessary,  than  security  of  tenure  ? 
(Cheers.)  That  would  seem  to  be  a truism,  and  hitherto  it  has 
not  been  necessary  to  organise  ourselves  to  take  any  special 
measures  to  maintain  a security  which  was  looked  upon  as 
part  of  the  essential  conditions  of  society  m this  country. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  is  that  the  case  now  ? (Cries  of  “ No.”) 
We  are  face  to  face  with  an  organised  agitation,  and  as  you 
\ have,  many  of  you  perhaps,  realised  in  the  last  few  days,  that 

organisation  has  practically  unlimited  funds  to  draw  upon 
furnished  from  abroad.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  not  sufficient  for 
us  to  know  that  we  have  right  and  justice  and  reason  on  our 
side.  We  may  easily  go  down  by  the  votes  of  those  who  do 
not  understand  the  question  (hear,  hear),  who  mean  well  by 
their  countrymen,  who  are  Englishmen  like  oui selves,  wdio  only 
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desire  to  do  the  best  for  themselves  and  for  their  country, 
but  who  are  misled  by  agitators,  paid  with  foreign  money. 
(Cheers.)  They  are  led  to  vote  for  a benefit  which  they  are 
told  the^  will  receive,  but  instead  of  a benefit,  they  will  merely 
destrov^he  stability  of  society  and  of  pro]>erty  m this 
countiw.  (Cheers.)  I think  everyone  in  this  hall  will  agree 
that  it  s absolutely  necessary  for  the  business  community 

to  organise 

countrv  a reply  to  these  statements  which  are  being  circulated. 
(Loud  c leers.)  Even  in  high  places  the  truth  is  not  always 
told  on  1 his  question.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  the  meeting  to  which 
I refern  d in  my  opening  remarks,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer said  that  vou  have  in  this  country  2,500  landlords  who 
own  twc  -thirds  of  the  soil.  He  said  that  represe  nted  less  people 
than  th.-,re  were  at  that  time  in  this  Hall,  and  he  said  this  is  a 
verv  sei  ious  fact.  Then  somebody  called  out,  “ Tax  them  out 
of  exist  mce,”  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  replied,  “ Well,  I made 
a start.”  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  That  was  a pretty  plain 
statement  of  his  intentions.  That  was  on  the  23rd  of  March 
In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  4th  of  April,  he  was  taxed 
with,  tb  at  statement  by  an  interruption  by  I.ord  Wmterton. 

“ Tax  them  out  of  existence,”  said  Lord  Winterton,  when  t e 
Chance  lor  of  the  Exchequer  was  referring  to  something  con- 
nected with  the  Finance  Bill,  but  said  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchecuer,  “I  never  said  that.  I was  referring  purely 
to  the  question  of  landlords  who  were  holding  up  their 
propertv  unduly,  and  I have  always  held  that  the  effect 
of  a tix  of  that  kind  would  be  to  tax  that  class  out 
of  existence.”  So  that  in  this  Hall  he  clearly  refers  to 
aericubural  landlords,  to  owners  of  agricultural  land,  and 
he  savj  he  has  made  a start  to  tax  them  out  of  existence,  and 
then  a week  afterwards  he  absolutely  denies  it,  and  says  he 
said  s(  mething  quite  different.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  m the 
House  of  Commons  he  said  also,  “ As  for  taxing  the  landlords 
out  of  jxistence,  I have  never  put  a penny  piece  on  agricultural 

land  ii  my  Budget.” 

A VOICE : Liar.  (Loud  laughter.)  r i ni. 

T IE  Chairman  ; That  is  the  statement  of  the  Chan- 
cellor )f  the  Exchequer,  so  that  every  man  can  see  what  value 
he  car  put  upon  such  speeches.  He  says.  “ ( have  never  put 
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a penny  piccG  Oil  agricultural  land  Budget.  NotonK  b} 

the  land  taxes  mind,  but  in  the  whole  Budget.  Why  there  is 
only  one  tax  or  two  taxes  wliich  do  not  fall  on  agricultural  land 
in  some  form  or  another.  The  tobacco  and  the  petrol  duties  do 
not  fall  upon  agricultural  land.  Income-tax  does,  and  so  does 
the  super-tax.  The  death  duties  fall  with  fearful  weight  upon 
agricultural  land.  (Cheers.)  In  that  connection  may  I point 

this  out,  and  I wish  to  point  it  out  to  you  as  practical  men. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  have  realised  it,  but  the  death  duties  an 
the  new  land  taxes  are  inextricably  interwoven  as  parts  of 
the  same  wicked  instrument  by  which  the  private  ownership 
of  agricultural  land  may  be  crushed  out  of  existence,  and  upon 
that  there  has  been  further  prevarication  by  the  Chancellor  oi 
the  Exchequer.  I have  here  a quotation  from  the  statements 
made  in  Parliament  when  that  clause  was  introduced  abolishing 
the  limit  valuation  of  agricultural  land  to  25  years’  purchase. 
We  pressed  upon  liim  that  no  alteration  in  the  method  oi 
assessment  should  be  brought  about  by  that  amendment.  I 
must  put  this  to  you,  because  it  is  a matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. As  you  know  very  well,  up  to  now  the  assessment  of 
death  duties  on  agricultural  land  has  been  reckoned  at  so  many 
years’  purchase  on  the  income.  By  this  Budget  the  valuation 
is  to  be  obtained  separately  on  every  separate  occaipation  o 
land,  agricultural  or  otherwise,  in  this  country.  Well,  if  that 
valuation  is  to  be  taken,  what  will  be  the  effect  ? You  build 
a pair  of  cottages  for  agricultural  labourers.  You  spend 
£4tX)  upon  them,  and  vou  get  £4  a year  rent  on  each, 
and  you  keep  them  in  repair.  Hitherto  you  have  been 
taxed  at  the  maximum  of  25  years’  purchase  on  the  annual 
value,  and  by  that  means  you  do  escape  to  ^ some  extent 
penal  taxation  on  the  money  you  have  expended  in  providmg 
comfortable  houses  for  your  agricultural  labourers.  I nder 
this  new  Budget,  they  will  be  valued  at  the  capital  value, 
presumably  the  cost,  and  you  will  have  to  pay  anything  from 
£40  to  £60  as  a penalty  for  providing  a pair  of  agricultural 
labourers’  cottages.  (Hear,  hear. ) And  then  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  says  he  has  not  put  a penny  on  agricultural  Ian  . 
He  has  deprived  agricultural  land  of  the  only  safeguard  it  has 
against  death  duties  when  they  were  levied  on  the  annual 
value  instead  of  the  so-called  capital  value  obtained  by  a 


valuatiol  . And  the  eat  came  out  of  the  bag  m the  course 
of  last  session,  when  he  was  questioned  by  Mr.  Rees  in  regard 
to  some  minor  question  of  valuation.  He  said  . M len  t le 
system  <if  national  valuation  which  has  lieen  set  up  m the 
Finance  Rill  has  been  passed  into  law,  it  will,  I hope,  be  possible 
to  utilise  the  results  of  that  valuation  for  estate  duty  purposes. 

But  vou  know  he  told  us  that  he  did  not  intend  to  do  that. 

(Hear,  hiar. ) , 

The:e  is  one  further  matter  1 wish  to  refer  to.  Here  i 

hold  in  mv  hands  the  circulars  which  went  out  yesterday,  or 
the  dav  before,  to  all  solicitors  in  London,  telling  them  what 
was  to  b-  the  procedure  in  future  now  that  this  Bill  has  passed 
into  an  Vet.  And  here  you  have  it  on  every  transaction, 
will  rear  vou  what  it  means.  It  says,  on  the  occasion  of  any 
transfer  of  any  land  or  of  any  interest  in  any  land  in  pursuance 
of  any  mntract  made  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act, 
on  the  c ranting  of  any  lease  of  anv  land  for  a term  exceeding 
14  year: , the  transferor  or  lessee  shall  present  to  the  Com- 
missioiu'.rs  of  Inland  Revenue  the  instrument,  by  which  the 
transfer  or  lease  is  elfected.  And  then  it  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  instrument  must  be  accompanied  by  a plan  ; it  has  to  be 
set  out  fully  with  the  identification  and  a description  of  the 
property,  and  a full  statement  of  the  easements,  reservations, 
covenants  and  undertakings,  and  liabilities,  etc.  And  here 
let  me  draw  attention  further  to  this,  that  notwithstanding 
the  exuiiptions  fr(  m increment  value,  due  in  regard  to  agri- 
cultural land  or  to  small  houses  and  property,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  present  to  the  Commissioners  any  conveyance  of  sale  or 
of  least  for  a term  exceeding  14  years  of  land  of  the  description 
mentioned  in  this  section,  as  the  instrument  will  not  be  duly 
staiiipt  d unless  it  bears  one  of  the  special  increment  value  dut>^ 
stamps.  So  that  will  apply  until  these  taxes  are  repealed. 
(Apphuse.)  The  business  community  in  this  country  is 
absolutely  precluded  from  carrying  through  any  trans- 
action in  which  land  is  involved,  either  on  lease  or  on  sale, 
however  siisall,  without  the  entire  transaction  having  to  go 
to  London,  Edinburgh,  or  to  Dublin,  and  having  to  be  passed 
and  examined  in  every  detail  as  to  the  price,  ^^alue,  and  owner- 
ship t V sol  icitors  and  surveyors,  and  the  result  examined  and 
decidtd  by  the  central  authorities  and  stamped  as  liable  to 
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the  increment  value  dntv  or  not.  Is  that  tolerable  ? (Cries  ot 
' “ No  ”)  Is  it  reasonable  ? Can  any  business  public  tolerate 

it  ■'  (Cries  of  “•  Never.”)  Well  then,  will  you  fight  against 
it  ? (Cries  of  “ Yes.”)  Well,  the  Laud  Union  is  here  to  give 
you  that  opportunity.  (Cheers.)  Personally,  I am  of  opinion, 
and  I think  vou  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  wholly  wrong 
and  contrary  to  public  policy  that  tho.se  engaged  in  any  trade 
or  industry,  especially  one  so  widespread  as  that  of  the  Ian 
(which,  in  mv  opinion,  must  embrace  at  least  two  or  three 
million  heads’of  families  in  tliis  country),  should  be  compelled 
in  self-defence  to  band  ourselves  together  and  separay 
ourselves  from  the  community  as  a whole.  It  is  the 
last  thing  that  we  desire  to  do.  Transactions  in  land 
should  be  treated  like  any  other  transactions.  (Cheers.) 
The  landed  industry  ought  not  to  be  singled  out  and 
attacked,  not  when  it  has  reaped  the  frmt  of  its  industry, 
but  when  it  is  engaged  upon  its  work  of  development,  ot 
sale  and  purchase,  and  turning  its  property  to  the  best  use 
and  advantage  of  the  commimity  as  a whole,  to  the  incryse 
of  capital,  and  also  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  employ- 
ment and  labour  in  this  country.  (Cheers. ) I say  we  ought  to 
be  as  exempt  as  any  other  industry  is  from  interference  by  the 
State  until  we  reap  the  fruits  of  our  labour.  When  we  do  rea,p 
. the  fruits  we  are  ready  to  pay  our  quota  to  the  State  e.xact  y 

as  we  would  if  we  were  engaged  m any  other  industry.  VV  e 
are  forced  to  take  this  course.  We  c’o  not  desire  to  combine 
to  defend  ourselves,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  that  we 
should  do  it.  (Hear,  hear. ) But  when  we  see  an  organisation 
brought  into  existence  which,  as  you  know,  is  mainly  and 
largely  supported  by  foreign  money  to  attack  the  industry 
upon  which  the  whole  security  of  the  business  community  ot 
this  country  is  founded,  we  must  do  something.  (Cheers.) 
If  you  destroy  the  security  of  ownership  m land  you 
destroy  the  security  of  all  property  of  every  sort  and  of 
every  kind  in  this  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Land  Union 
is  founded  by  business  men  and  not  by  politicians.  1 speak 
' to  you  as  a business  man  and  not  as  a politician,  but  1 warn 

vou  as  a politician  that  unless  you  are  prepared  to  make  some 
sacrifice  and  do  some  work  to  defend  younselves,  you  will  go 
flown  and  it  will  be  too  late. 
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1 do,  in 

to  give  m their  support,  both  financially  and  by  way  of  wor  % 
in  order  taat  we  mav  bring  home  to  the  people  of  this  country 
what  thei-e  taxes  really  are  and  what  their  consequences  wdl 
be.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  let  the  truth  be  known-  It 
is  a simple  task  with  regard  to  most  things,  but  it  is  a difficult 
one  with  regard  to  this  Finance  Bill.  Tliis  Bill  has  been 
passed  t irough  its  obscurity.  It  could  never  have  been 
passed  b it  for  its  obscurity.  Men  of  light  and  of  leading, 
professional  men,  have  told  me  that,  although  they  are 
learned  i i the  law,  they  have  spent  days  and  days  trying  to 
understand  tliis  Bill  and  they  cannot  understand  it.  I , 

do  not  believe  that  even  Mr.  Boyds  or  Mr.  Harold  Cox 
himself  could  tell  you  really  here  at  this  moment  what  will 
be  the  effect  of  this  Act  upon  any  particular  piece  of  land  m 
this  com  try.  As  I say,  it  has  been  passed  by  its  obscurity, 
and  adv£  ntage  has  been  taken  of  it  to  misrepresent  its  action 
to  the  pc  ople  of  this  country.  But  I say  it  will  perish  by  its 
obscurity  also.  (Cheers.)  We  are,  after  all,  a business  com- 
munity, ind  a business  community,  though  it  is  slow  to  wrath, 
will,  will  ill  it  is  roused,  vigorously  oppose  the  incursions  of 
the  man  from  the  mountains  as  he  calls  himself,  from  the 
mountai  is  of  Wales,  just  as  much  as  it  was  opposed  to  the 
incursions  of  his  ancestors  with  a big  stick  some  few  years 
aao  A id  as  England  asserted  herself  then,  so  she  will  assert 
herself  ta-day.  (Cheers.)  I will  say  no  more  to  you  now, 
but  I b(  lieve  you  agree  with  me  that  an  effort  is  necessary. 

We  hav3  capable  men  upon  the  Council  of  the  Land  Union, 
who  are  prepared  to  do  the  work  if  you  will  give  them  the 
means  and  assist  them  as  far  as  you  can  throughout  the 
countrv  We  are  privileged  to-day  to  have  Mr.  Harold  Cox 
to  adciiess  us.  (Cheers.)  Unfortunately,  at  this  moment, 

Mr.  Hai  old  Cox  cannot  stand  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
enforce  the  views  of  wliich  he  is  so  able  an  exponent,  but  he 
is  so  well-known  and  so  highly  thought  of  throughout  the 
count!-}  that  what  he  says  on  any  platform  will  always  com-  , 

mand  r nblic  attention  and  public  sympathy.  (Cheers. ) An 
our  op  lonents  may  be  glad  to  know  that  we  are  not  to 
be  addressed  to-day  by  a Tory  Duke  (laughter),  although 
I do  nA  see  why  a Tory  Duke  is  worse  than  any  other 
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man.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  we  know  what  the  Radicals 
would  say  if  our  principal  speaker  was  a Tory  Duke. 
But  we  have  a Liberal  to  address  us,  and  an  honest 
Liberal.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  I used  to  think  there 
were  a great  many  honest  Liberals  (laughter),  but  t leir 
numbers  seem  to  be  diminishing  or  they  keep  ’ver}  quiet, 
do  not  know  when  the  moment  will  come  for  them  to  assert 
themselves.  I am  not  sure  that  when  they  realise  the  effect 
of  these  land  taxes  some  of  them  will  not  wish  they  wei-e 
standing  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Cox  rather  than  following  Mn 
Lloyd  George.  ^ (Hear,  hear.)  I think  when  you  have  heard 
what  Mr.  Cox  has  said  to  you,  and  when  they  have  the  privilege 
of  reading  what  he  says,  that  feeling  will  be  rather  strengthened 
in  their  mind.  I have  great  pleasure  in  asking  Mr.  Cox  to 

address  you.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  HAROLD  COX  : Mr.  Chairman,  my  lords,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  although  Mr.  Pretyman  has  spoken  of  me  so 
kindly,  and  you  have  received  me  so  warmly,  yet  I feel  that 
I ought  to  begin  with  an  apology  to  you  for  being  here  at  all, 
for  I understand  that  the  Land  Union  is  a union  of  all  those 
persons  and  occupations  which  are  interested  in  land-— land- 
owners,  land-cultivators,  land-agents,  land-surveyors,  builders, 
and  so  on.  Well,  I am  none  of  those  things.  (Laughter.)  I am 
not  a lawyer  nor  a land  agent,  and  I do  not  own  a single  square 
yard  of  land.  Furthermore,  as  Mr.  Pretyman  has  indicated 
to  you,  I do  not  belong  to  the  party  to  which  possibly  some  of 
you  here  belong.  (Laughter.)  Certainly  I do  not  belong  to 
the  Tariff  Reform  party  (renewed  laughter),  and  I may 
imagine  this  possibility,  that  there  may  be  some  Tarih 
Reformers  here  present.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cries  of  Ao,  an 
some  laughter.)  I thought  that  was  very  likely.  (More 
laughter.)  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I as  possibly  most  of 
you  know,  am  a Free  Trader  (hear,  hear),  and  I would  never 
have  mentioned  that  fact  only  I want  to  state  m passing  that 
the  very  same  principles  which  make  me  a Free  Trader  make 
me  also  opposed  to  these  Land  Taxes.  (Cheers.)  I hold  that 
people  should  be  taxed  according  to  their  means.  (Cheers.) 
They  should  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  what  they  have  actually 
act,  not  according  to  what  some  Government  officials  think 
they  ought  to  have.  (Cheers.)  And,  again,  I hold  most 
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strongly  that  taxation  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
revenue  i nd  not  for  any  other  purpose.  (Hear,  hear  ) There 
is  where  differ  from  some  gentlemen  here  present.  (A  laugh.) 
I hold  that  if  you  depart  from  that  principle  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  h as  departed  from  it.  and  as  other  people  propose  to 
depart  from  it,  there  is  no  security  for  any  man’s  business. 
(Hear,  h-ar.)  Therefore,  let  me  say  frankly  that  while  I have 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  co-operating  with  you  gentlemen, 
whether  vou  be  Tariff  Reformers  or  Free  Traders,  there  may 
be  occas  ons  when  I shall  have  equal  plea, sure  in  going  against 

you.  (Laughter.) 


No^:  let  us  come  to  what  I call  the  theoretical  case  for 
these  taxes.  What  are  the  arguments  put  forward  ^or  this 
special  axation  of  land  ? The  main  statement  upon  which 
the  lane  taxers  universally  rely  is  that  land  is  different  from 
other  things.  Well  of  course  it  is.  Whoever  denied  it. 
Land,  i i the  first  place,  is  necessary  for  human  life,  lou 
cannot  iiav  that  of  all  other  things— kid  gloves,  for  example. 
But  mo  ‘e  than  that,  and  this  is  an  important  distinction,  land 
is  hmitf  d in  extent,  and  it  is  fixed  in  geographical  position, 
and  for  that  reason,  ever  since  the  world  began,  property  m 
land  has  been  treated  as  different  from  property  in  other  tlniigs, 
and  will  be  treated  as  different  till  the  world  ends.  (Hear, 
hear.)  That  is  common  ground  between  all  of  us.  What  is 
the  main  difference  ? The  main  difference  is  this,  that  as 
land  is  limited  in  amount  and  fixed  in  geographical  position, 
if  it  shnild  so  happen  that  a community  wants  a particular 
piece  o ^ land,  then  the  private  owner  of  that  particular  piece 
is  oblioed  to  cede  it  to  the  community,  whether  he  wishes  to 
'do  so  01  not,  receiving,  if  the  country  is  a just  country,  adequate 
compensation.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  is  the  great  difference. 
You  do  not  applv  that  principle  to  other  things.  You  do  no 
arbitra  rilv  take  away  from  a man  any  piece  of  personal  pro- 
pertv  because  you  say  another  piece  will  do  equally  well,  but 
when  :he  community  wants  a particular  piece  of  land,  its 
superior  claim  has  always  been  held  to  over-ride  the  claim  of 
the  pr  vate  owner,  and  on  receipt  of  adequate  compensation, 
he  has  been  obliged  to  give  it  up.  That  is  the  essential  differ- 
ence letween  property  in  land  and  property  in  other  things 
This  i5  a disadvantage  which  attaches  to  the  owners  np  o 


land. 
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' Let  us  take  a step  further.  In  spite  of  tfiat  drsadvantage 

which  we  ail  recognise,  and  which  must  always  continue,  land 
maintains  a certain  value.  The  real  question  you  nave  to  ask 
is,  why  should  land,  with  its  disadvantages,  be  assessed  and 
taxed  at  a higher  rate  than  other  things  ? (Hear,  hear.)  Ano 
no  answer  has  ever  been  given  to  that  question.  One  sug- 
gested answer  is  that  land  always  rises  to  value.  (Laughter. 
Well,  gentlemen,  you  know  more  from  the  practical  point  o 
view  about  the  rise  and  fail  in  the  value  of  land  than  I do.  but 
I have  always  observed,  when  my  advanced  Radical  fiien  s 
have  suggested  that  land  rises  in  value,  and  w^n  I hat  e 
followed  up  that  suggestion  by  asking  them  if  the)  mil  se 
all  their  other  securities  and  buydand  they  at  once  change  t le 
subject.  (Laughter.)  That  is  the  real  test  W aPP  y to 
that  proposition,  and  it  will  not  stand  the  test.  ( ear, 

But  even  supposing  that  were  true,  and  it  is  not  true,  is  that 
anv  justification  for  taking  from  a man  an  increase  ofyay 
which  he  has  anticipated  and  had  actually  paid  for  . (Cheeis.) 

I remember  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  last 
Session,  in  which  Mr.  Pretyman  took  such  an  honoured  part 
(cheers),  constant  reference  was  made  by  the  defenders  of  these 
taxes  to  the  authority  of  .John  Stuart  Mill,  who  certainly 
. advocated  what  was  called  the  taxation  of  unearned  incre- 

ment. I was  reading  the  other  day  Mill’s  letters,  which  have 
iust  been  published,  and  very  interesting  they  are,  and  includea 
in  those  volumes  is  a pamphlet  which  is  the  l ery  last  thing^ie 
^yrote— a pamphlet  on  the  taxation  of  land,  written  in  lbi3. 
In  that  pamphlet  he  gives  his  scheme,  and  what  is  his  scheme  i 
He  says  it  is  a just  tax  on  unearned  increment.  I do  not 
entirely  agree  with  him.  but  see  the  saving  clause  he  puts  iii. 
He  savs,  “ If  vou  are  going  to  impo.se  a new  tax  on  unearned 
increr^ent,  before  vou  do  so  you  must  give  the  owner  of  the 
land  the  tight  of  ceding  his  land  to  the  Govenuiient  at  its 
pielit  value.”  (Cheers.)  That  puts  an  entirely  difierent 
complexion  upon  the  whole  proposition,  because  the  present 
' value  partlv  consists  of  the  estimation  of  the  market  and  the 
future  values,  and.  therefore,  if  a man  is  allowed  to  take  the 
present  value  he  is  all  right,  but  1 fancy  if  the  State  took  land 
on  those  terms  it  w'ould  find  that  it  was  all  w rong.  (C  heeis  ant. 

laughter.) 
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We  mav  ask,  at  any  rate,  what  would  have  been  the 
present  financial  position  of  this  country  if  Mill’s  proportion 
had  been  adopted  in  1873,  when  he  propounded  it  (Hear 
hear  ) In  that  vear,  as  you  all  know,  agnoiiltural  Ian  w . 
still  ris  ng  in  value,  and  Mill,  with  somewhat  too  much  con- 
fidence I think,  ventured  on  the  prophecy  that  agrioultuial 
land  w raid  always  rise  in  value  as  well  as  urban  land.  e 
know  1 diat  a bad  bargain  the  Government  would  have  made 
if  it  ha  d taken  all  the  agricultural  land  in  the  country  at  t e 

prices  of  1873.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Wsll  then,  there  is  another  argument.  People  say  that 

the  lard  is  a monopoly.  Well,  is  it  ? What  is  perfectly  true 
is  this,  that  the  ownership  of  a particular  piece  of  land  is  a 
monopoly.  There  is  only  one  piece  of  land  on  one  particular 
site,  [n  the  sense  of  ownership  that  land  is  a monopoly, 
but  if  vou  cannot  get  one  piece  of  land,  you  can  get  another 
Is  it  ti  ue  that  all  the  land  of  this  country  is  in  one  hand,  which 
is  wha  b you  mean  bv  the  word  monopoly  ? I made  a calcula- 
tion s(  me  years  ago  that  there  were  over  a million  landowners 
in  Eiu  land  and  Wales.  In  the  course  of  last  Session  s Debates, 
the  Ciancellor  of  the  Exchequer  admitted  that  according 
bo  his  calculations,  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  there 
were  two  million  landowners.  (Hear,  hear.)  let  they  go 
and  tidk  about  land  being  a monopoly,  and  curiously  enough 

this  parase  comes  from  eminent  pohticians,  who  are  themselves 

engae  ed  in  a business  which  might  more  accurately  be  described 
as  a n lonopoly.  There  are  two  million  landowners  in  the  King- 
dom, but  there  is  only  one  Brunner  Mond.  (Loud 
Well  their  final  argument  is  that  Germany  has  done  it.  Well, 
1 am  not  one  of  those  people  who  in  the  least  depe  despise 
what  foreign  countries  do.  On  the  contrary,  I tlimk  we 
ahouli  be  foolish  if  we  did  not  follow  their  example  where  the\ 
set  u; . a good  one.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  has  Germany  done  it  ? 
Wha-.  Germans  have  done  in  a certain  number  of  towns  m 
Gern  any— they  are  now  discussing  an  extension,  but  they 
do  n )t  seem  to  be  getting  on  very  well  with  it-wheie  land 
speci  lation  has  been  extremely  rife  owing  to  rapid  industrial 
deve  opments,  they  have  established  a system  of  taxing  land 
on  tlie  profits  made  between  two  sales.  (Hear,  hear.)  That 
is  all  Every  sale,  mind  you,  in  these  towns,  is  registered,  and 
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also  the  price  at  vhicb  the  laud  is  sold,  vvithm  a certain  numl  ei 
of  vears-teu  is  the  maximum.  A certain  profit  is  reali  ed 
and  the  man  who  makes  that  profit  is  taxed  upon  it  on  a slidnv 

scale. 

A VOICE  : For  local  purposes. 

Mr.  H.vrold  Cox  : I do  not  think  that  is  the  essence 
the  argument.  The  point  I wish  to  press  is  that 
svstem  vou  onlv  tax  a man  on  a realised  profit  and  tou 
not  make  any  new  valuation  in  order  to  do  it  {Cheei^.) 
svstem  is  all'in  working  order,  but  there  is  a further  pojnyl'a 
vou  onlv  tax  them  on  actual  transactions,  where  a sale  takes 
. place  and  money  passe*.  But  these  land  taxes,  "1"'’!.  are 
now  the  law  of  the  land,  are  also  to  be  imposed  on  propeiU 
passing  by  death,  and  I wish  to  point  out  to  you  the  extreme 

injustice  which  they  may  involve.  , , -o  o;.-» 

Now  I will  take  the  case  of  two  men  who  each,  while  aliv  e. 

made  prudent  investments  and  who  each  '<^ay  '«dows.  One 
man  invests  in  Argentine  Railway  stock,  and  by  ^ 

dies  we  will  assume  his  fl.WX)  investment,  owing  to  the  pios 
peritv  of  the  Argentine,  has  become  worth  £R40U.  The  other 
man'buvs  land  in  his  own  country,  and  I have  reminded  ton, 
gentlemen,  that  until  quite  recently  it  was  not  considered 
crime  to  invest  vour  savings  in  the  soil  of  your  owm  coun  i> . 
IHear  hear.)  His  investment  also  improved,  and  when  he 
dies  his  £l,0a>  worth  of  land  has  also  ripened  to  qlOO.  ^ Now, 
what  taxation  will  those  two  widows  respectively  pay  . he 
first  widow,  who  has  the  money  in  the  Argentine  Railwai  s,  wil 
pav  estate  duty  on  £1,400,  amounting  to  £42.  The  second 
widow  will  also  pav  exactly  the  same  estate  ditU , naniely, 
£4-)  but  in  addition,  she  will  pay  increment  value  duty 
atunting  to  £60.  (Cries  of  Shame  ! ”)  Well.  I have  never 
yet  seen  anv  argument  which  even  approaches  to  giMiig  an 
excuse  for  that  injustice.  (Loud  cheers.)  Let  me  rei^id 
vou  that  the  very  authors  of  these  taxes  have,  themsehes. 
'given  awav  their  whole  case,  in  their  anxiety  to  prove  that  t ey 
have  exempted  agricultural  land.  Not  being  a lawyer,  1 do 
not  know  whether  they  have  or  not.  (Laughter.)  Mj  point 
is  that  they  claim  to  have  done  so,  but  in  putting  forward  that 
claim  thev  wipe  away  their  whole  case  (hear,  hear),  foi  their 
case  is  that  land  is  different  from  other  things.  Land  oiig.it 
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to  be  taxed.  Whv,  then,  not  agricultnml  land  ? Agricultural 
land  ca  n rise  in  value  apart  from  the  exertions  of  its  owner, 
apart  fi  om  the  exertions  of  its  cultivator.  Take,  for  example, 
a big  seaside  town.  The  land  round  that  town  will  rise  in 
value  f^r  purelv  agricultural  purposes,  the  supplying  of  milk 
and  faim  produce,  and  so  on.  Other  land  a little  nearer  will 
rise  for  purelv  urban  purposes.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchec  uer  has  never  vet  explained  why  one  unearned  incre- 
ment s lould  be  taxed  and  not  the  other.  I think  Mr.  Pretyman 
could  ]trobablv  find  an  explanation.  It  is,  that  when  it  was 
sugges  ed  to  tax  agricultural  land  as  well  as  urban  land,  broad 
liints  V ere  given  from  the  Irish  benches  and  the  English  Countv 
Menib*  rs  that  that  would  not  be  tolerated.  (Hear,  hear.) 

X nv  I come  to  the  reversion  duty.  That  is  a duty  which 
onlv  applies  to  leases  for  21  years,  and  what  I want  to  know 
is,  wh  / should  a lease  for  21  years  be  penalised,  and  a lease 
under  21  years  not  penalised?  (Hear,  hear.)  Why  should 
the  State  step  in  between  two  individuals,  and  say,  “ If  you 
chose  to  make  a long  lease,  we  will  fine  you  for  doing  so  ! ” 

I pers  anally  believe  that  long  leases  are  extremely  beneficial 
both  in  agricultural,  but  certainly  in  urban  land.  Above  all, 
they  £ re  beneficial  as  a means  of  securing  houses  at  a moderate 
price,  and  I will  cpiote  as  my  authority  on  that  point  no  less 
a person  than  one  of  these  distinguished  Germans,  who  are 
always  held  up  to  us  as  an  example.  The  “'Westminster 
Gazette,'’  a supporter  of  these  taxes,  published,  about  a month 
ago,  in' account  of  a pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  Posedowski, 
^^^ho  ^ v’as  for  a short  time  the  Imperial  Minister  of  the  Interior 
for  Germanv.  In  the  course  of  it  he  speaks  of  the  hardly 
credible  degeneration  of  family  life  in  Germany  caused  by 
overcrowding  in  the  big  cities.  He  says  it  is  due  to  working 
class  poverty,  and  to  the  continued  rise  in  rent.  Then  he  goes 
on  tc  say  that  English  houses  are  better  and  cheaper,  and  he 
finds  the  reason  in  the  constant  land  speculation  in  Germany 
whic  1 he  savs,  would  be  checked  by  such  a system  of  leases 

J 4»' 

as  England  enjoys.  (Cheers.) 

!!sow,  you  can  see  for  yourselves  where  the  advantage  of 

the  1 iasehold  system  comes  in.  It  comes  in  because  it  enables 
the  builder  to  use  his  landlord’s  capital  instead  of  using  his 
own.  Instead  of  having  to  borrow  money  from  his  banker 


at  a relatively  high  rate  of  interest  m order  to  buy  the  laud,  he 
»ets  the  land  let  to  him  at  what  is  equivalent  to  a low  rate  ot 
Tuterest  because  the  landlord  is  willing  to  accept  the  low  i^ate 
of  interest  in  order  to  get  the  reversion.  (Hear,  hear.)  le 
consequence  is,  the  builder  gets  his  capital  cheaper,  ai^  there- 
fore the  house  is  cheaper,  and  that  is  the  point  that  I wis  i o 
drive  home.  (Hear,  hear.)  All  through  these  debates  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  supporters  of  the.se  taxes  were 
talking  as  if  the  high  prices  of  houses  were  due  to  the  lugh 
price  of  land.  But  the  price  of  land,  except  in  the  very  centre 
of  London  is  a relatively  unimportant  factor  m the  hnai  price 
of  a house.  (Cheers.)  I have  taken  the  trouble  to  work  out 
the  figures  which  were  given  me  by  a man  in  cliarge  o a 
suburban  estate  near  London.  On  this  estate  a nunilier  ot 
working  men’s  houses  are  built,  for  well-to-do-artisans.  Taking 
the  capital  at  5 per  cent.,  the  annual  cost  of  these  houses  works 
out  at  £17  7s.  a piece.  The  land  cost  £400  per  acre,  which  is 
a fairlv  good  price.  Supposing  that  laud  had  been  got  a so- 
lutelv'for  notliing,  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  each  house 
would  have  been  only  £1  3s.  (xl.  per  annum.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  on  the  other  hand,  supposing  the  capital  had  been  got  at 
4 per  cent,  instead  of  .5  per  cent.,  the  reduction  in  annual  cost 
on  each  house  would  have  been  £3  9s.  6d.  (Cheers. ) n ot  ei 
words,  a saving  of  1 per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  capital  is  three 
times  as  important  as  wiping  out  the  whole  value  of  the  land. 
(Cheers.)  If  that  is  the  case  in  a suburb,  where  the  land  is 
expensive,  all  the  more  would  that  be  the  case  in  the  countiw 
where  land  is  cheap.  There  the  land  practically  does  not  count 

in  the  cost  of  the  building. 

Just  one  more  point  with  regard  to  this  reversion  duty. 
I hinted  just  now  on  the  unfairness  of  taxing  people  upon  the 
increment  which  they  had  foreseen  and  paid  for.  That  is 
exactly  what  will  be  done  with  these  leases.  It  is  the  custom 
of  many  companies  in  London,  especially  Insurance  Com- 
panies, to  buy  the  reversion  of  long  leases  as  a very  convenient 
wav  of  meeting  their  future  charges.  It  is  a most  convenient 
method  of  investment.  In  giving  a price  for  a lease,  the  in- 
surance company  has  reckoned  on  the  reversion,  and  therefore 
when  vou  come  to  tax  the  reversion,  you  are  taxing  the  com- 
pany on  something  it  has  already  paid  for.  (Hear,  hear.)  In 
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that  sei  se,  to  speak  of  taxing  unearned  increment  is  utterly 
unfair.  It  is  not  unearned.  It  has  been  earned  just  as  much 
as  I ha^  e earned  my  coat,  when  I have  paid  for  it  myself 

No»v,  I pass  to  the  third  of  these  three  taxes,  the  un- 
develop sd  land  tax,  and,  in  my  judgment,  that  is  by  far  the 
worst  o:  the  three.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  Also,  I may  add 
it  is  the  easiest  to  get  rid  of.  This  tax  has  b(>en  put  on 
the  idei  of  preventing  the  holding  up  of  land  to  which  Mr 
Pretyiran  just  now  referred.  The  conception  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  appears  to  be  that  people  were  engaged  in  arbitrarily 
holding  up  land,  whereas  my  experience  of  the  few  friends  I 
have  w tio  own  land  is  that  they  are  always  glad  to  sell  it  when 
they  Clin  get  a reasonable  price  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter), 
and  th  i quicker  they  can  turn  it  over  the  more  pleased  they 
are.  ( Tear,  hear.)  But  let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, hat  a man  is  holding  up  land  for  the  sake  of  the  increase 
in  price.  Is  this  halfpenny  tax  going  to  slop  him  if  he  is 
expect  ,ng  a profit  of  several  hundred  pounds  ? Is  he  going  to 
be  del  erred  from  waiting  for  his  profit  of  several  hmidred 
pound  5 bv  this  tax  of  a halfpenny  ? From  that  point  of  view 
it  is  absurd.  It  will  not  prevent  the  holding  up  of  land,  and 
in  that  case  where  holding  up  takes  place,  where  a man  is 
antici]  -ating  a very  big  profit,  it  would  pay  him  better  to  pay 
the  tax.  What  it  will  do,  and  this  is  the  worst  of  tins  tax, 
it  will  fall  with  crushing  weight  on  the  man  Avho  has  got  land, 
and  vho  is  unable  to  realise  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  I have  had 
heaps  of  letters  during  the  past  year  from  people  all  over  the 
count  -y.  Poor  people  mostly,  telling  me  of  cases  where  they 
have  got  bits  of  land  which  they  cannot  possibly  sell,  and  where 
these' taxes  will  equal  the  whole  income  they  are  getting  from 
the  hnd.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  I take  the  case  of  builders. 
Whv,  this  so-called  undeveloped  land  is  the  raw  material  of 
theh  lilders’  industry.  He  buys  the  land  when  he  sees  a good 
oppoitunity,  and  heVaits  to  put  houses  upon  it  until  he  sees 
a del -land  for  the  houses.  (Cheers.)  What  is  the  good  of 
his  bi  ilding  houses  when  there  is  no  demand  ? Do  these  taxers 
reall)  imagine  that  you  can  create  a demand  for  houses  by 

taxing  land?  (Laughter.) 

]j0t  me  just  give  you,  as  a very  concrete  illustration  wmen 
will  s ppeal  to  every  London  ratepayer  here  present,  the  case 
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of  the  London  County  Council’s  estate  at  Tottenham  (hear 
hear,  and  some  laughter),  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  cases  of  holding  up  land  that  can  be  found  m the 
whole  Kingdom.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  it  is  quite  involuntary  I 
assure  you.  (Laughter.)  The  London  County  Council,  m one 
of  those  fits  of  expansiveness  which  irsed  to  characterise  its 
early  youth,  bought  at  Tottenham  an  estate  of  22o  acres.  That 
was  ten  years  ago.  They  have  succeeded  in  developing  3b 
acres,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  a very  considerable  percentage 
of  their  houses  are  empty.  There  are  special  reasons  w’ly 
more  should  be  empty  there  than  on  their  other  estates,  but 
still  there  is  a large  percentage.  I do  not,  however,  lay  stress 
upon  that.  They  have  never  developed  it  fully.  They  paid 
£400  per  acre.  They  are  letting  the  undeveloped  portion  of 
their  estate  at  £5  an  acre  for  allotment.  (Laughter  and  cries 
of  ‘‘  Oh!  ”)  That  is  not  a very  good  investment.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Altogether,  on  this  marvellous  purchase',  which  was 
aoing  to  revolutionise  housing  in  London,  they  are  making  a 
loss  of  £3,000  a year,  and  you  and  I have  to  help  to  pay  it. 
(Hear  hear.)  More  wisdom  has  come  over  them,  perhaps 
due  to  electoral  considerations  (laughter),  and  they  are  now 
anxious  to  sell  this  estate,  but  though  they  themselves  are 
exempt  from  the  undeveloped  land  tax,  because  they  are  a 
Corporation,  any  private  purchaser  who  bought  tins  land  wou  ^ 
become  subject  to  that  tax,  and  therefore  their  market  is 

destroyed.  (Hear,  hear.)  • ^ 

I want  to  go  a step  further,  and  ask  what  is  the  justihca- 

tion  for  the  phrase  “ undeveloped  ” ? What  do  they  mean 

by  it  ? As  far  as  I am  able  to  construe  the  Act,  if  a man  has 

a bit  of  land  which  is  occupied  as  a builder’s  yard  with  a few 

bits  of  timber  and  stone  lying  about  it,  that  is  called  developed 

land  That  is  an  industry  (laughter),  but  if  he  is  cultivating 

that  same  piece  of  land  with  any  of  the  arts  of  modern  science 

as  a market  garden,  then  it  is  undeveloped.  (Laughter.) 

That  is  the  law.  I remember  one  market  gardener  writing  to 

me,  and  saying  very  plaintively,  “ Really,  I cannot  understand 

this  tax.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  market  garden  is  really 

a factory  for  food  and  fridt,  and  I do  not  see  why  it  should 

be  taxed  at  a higher  rate  than  other  factories.”  (Hear,  hear.) 

But  if  you  went  into  the  details  of  this  Act,  and  I am  afraid 
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vou  woild  find  it  rather  a difficult  task,  you  would  find  it  full 
of  the  grossest  anomalies.  ^ One  of  the  most  curious  features 
of  the  J ct  as  it  stands  is,  that  if  five  acres  of  garden  groimd 
are  atta  ffied  to  a gentleman’s  house  they  are  exempt  from  the 
undevebped  land  tax,  but  if  those  same  five  acres  are  used  as 
a mark(  t garden,  they  are  taxed  as  undevelojied  land 

Another  market  gardener  wrote  to  me  from  Worthing,  m 
Sussex.  He  said  he  had  15  acres  of  market  ground,  a large 
portion  of  which  was  covered  with  glass  houses.  He  was 
developing  it  to  the  utmost,  he  was  paying  nearly  £5,000  a 
vear  in  wages,  employing  80  men,  and  he  would  have  to  pay 
the  undeveloped  land  tax  upon  that.  But,  he  said,  if  1 brea 
up  mv  15  acres  into  three  plots  for  gentlemen’s  houses  and 
vardem , I shall  be  relieved  of  that  tax.  The  assessment  will 
be  reduced.  It  is  now  £1,300,  and  it  would  be  very  much  less. 
The  Gc  vernment  would  not  get  the  revenue,  and  my  80  men 
will  be  discharged,  and  there  will  be  less  food  produced  in  this 
coimtr-.  (Hear,  hear.)  I hold  that  that  case  alone  is 
sufficie  It  to  condemn  the  tax,  because  it  penalises  a particu  ar 
form  ot  industry.  (Hear,  hear.)  I personally  think  that  it 
anv  in  lustrv  in  this  country  needed  State  assistance,  or  at 
anv  rate,  ought  to  be  freed  from  State  oppression,  it  is  the 
airicu!  tural  industry.  (Cheers.)  My  belief,  as  you  can  readily 
imavin  c,  is  that  it  is  undesirable  that  the  State  should  interfere, 
either  to  encourage  or  to  depress  particular  industries 
(hear,  hear),  because  I believe  that  progress  depnds  on 
indivic  ual  enterprise,  and  not  on  State  control.  (Cheers.) 
am  wi  ling  to  go  so  tar  as  to  admit  that  if  you  had  an  all-wise 
Gover  iineiit,  it  might  conceivably  direct  the  industnes  of 
this  c iuiitrv  better  than  we  are  able  to  direct  them,  each 
seekini  his  own  profit,  but  apart  from  this  Government,  where 
,s  your  all-wise  Government  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  1 
think  mv  impartial  man  will  admit  that  in  practice  the  action 
of  Pai  liament  is  determined  by  momentary  considerations  of 
politk  al  expediency,  and  not  by  permanent  considerations  ot 
natioi  al  welfare.  (Loud  cheers.)  But  if  we  were  ourselves 
thinking  of  these  permanent  considerations  1 think  every 
patric  tic  Englishman  would  admit,  that  on  our  urban  side  we 
are  al  readv  over-developed  in  this  country.  (Cheers. ) That 
what  we  want  in  this  little  island  is,  if  it  were  possible,  more 
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' ■ Uiiral  and  less  urban  industiies.  (Cheeia.)  But  1 am 

r; "tat  botopohtical  parties  in  the  fiscal  proposals 

.1,4  ..k..  wk  •» ’t " Id 

Becu,*  th.re  tl,.y  find  dal.,,..  U 1^,“. 

'“'"well,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I am  glad 
Land  Union  is  a non-party  body . (Che 

of  ordinary  party  politics.  - , p.  exists  to 

and  in  mv  iudgment,  a noble  end.  (Ltieem.j  - 

those  people  pay  who  have  been  unfortunate  enough  m e 
those  people  p 1 an  elementary 

“ op^o'lition  of  iustiee,  and  that  consideration  alone  is  enough  to 

what  they  propose  is  to  dimmish  the  propeity  held  by  ownei 
Tf  Lnd  at  a greater  rate  than  the  property  of  other  people 
in  other  wordt  practicallv  to  confiscate  landed  propeit> . ^ 

. aav  that  that  is  unjust.  If  you  want  to  abol.^i  property 

vou  must  pay  for  it  like  honest  men  Cheer.)  Bi^I^ 

, not  want  to  abolish  private  property  in  land  I beher  c ^ 

it  is  a most  valuable  institution.  I >e  anvone  will 

the  main  sources  of  human  progress,  and  I think  any  one 
leconlced  of  that  if  they  wiU  compare  the  ooiiditions  of 
those  countries  which  have  for  centuries  enjoyed  prn  ate  pro 
pertv  in  land  with  those  other  countries  like  Russia  and  India, 
where  property  in  land  has  been  for  centuries  eo«unuual  ana 
not  nrivate  What  has  private  property  done  . Just  com 

, .. ..  ki...  1. 

was  2 000  vears,  or  1,(TO  or  even  800  years  ago  a 

moperty  has  turned  pestilential  marshes  into  ertile  fields. 
It  has  employed  on  those  fields  improved  methods  of 
I Mom  than  that,  it  has  provided  substantial  and  comfortable 

homes  for  millions  of  human  beings,  and  all  this  has  b“n  done 
I bv  private  property  without  any  assistance  from  the  State. 

(4Ls  ) Furthermore,  I hold  that  private  property  is  esseii- 
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tial  to  riuman  liberty.  (Hear,  hear.)  I can  say  that  with  all 
the  more  freedom  because  I do  not  myself  own  any.  If  a 
man  is  dissatisfied  with  one  landlord  he  can  find  another  ; but 
if  all  the  property  in  the  kingdom  is  to  belong  to  the  State 
there  ’vdll  be  only  one  landlord— the  State,  represented  by  a 
multit  ide  of  officials — and  we  shall  all  be  tht;  slaves  of  those 
officials  (hear,  hear),  who  will  themselves  be  the  slaves  of 
their  ( wn  red  tape.  (Laughter  and  applause..)  1 hold  most 
sincen  Iv  that  both  human  liberty  and  human  progress  depend 
on  th(  institution  of  private  property  in  land.  Therefore,  I 
welcome  the  foundation  of  the  Land  Union,  and  commend 
it  to  } ou  for  your  support.  (Loud  cheers.)  I beg  to  propose 
the  fo  lowing  resolution  : — 

“ That  this  meeting  welcomes  the  formation  of  the 
land  Union  to  combat  Socialistic  attacks  on  private 
propertv.  It  strongly  protests  against  the  Budget,  and 
I elieves  that  the  effect  of  the  passing  into  law  of  the  Land 
Taxes  will  be  to  depreciate  the  value  of  land  and  house 
I roperty,  to  the  detriment  of  capital  and  labour,  and 
that  these  taxes  should  be  repealed.” 

Mr.  Edwin  Evans  ; Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Cox,  ladies  and 
gentl  mien,  I have  no  intention  of  detaining  you  at  any  length, 
but  \ erhaps  the  inmtation  to  come  and  second  this  resolution 
was  ■"ery  kindly  extended  to  me,  because  it  might  be  said  that 
I come,  to  some  extent,  immediately  out  of  the  workshop, 
and,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  the  machinery  gets 
out  of  order,  it  is  worth  while  sometimes  that  one  of 
the  vorkmen  should  look  to  it,  and  see  what  is  the  cause 
of  t ie  trouble.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  Act,  containing  these 
proposals,  was,  as  you  know,  introduced  about  twelve 
nion:hs  ago,  or  rather  more.  It  had  not  been  intro- 
duced more  than  three  months  when  I fomid  that  my  business, 
whic  h for  tliirty  years  had  been  that  of  laying  out  building 
esta  ;es,  was  going  to  be  affected.  I have  during  that  time, 
f ron . year  to  year,  been  laying  down  some  five  or  six  miles  of 
roac  s and  sewers,  and  building  some  five  or  six  miles  of  houses 
eveiy  year,  which  necessitated  the  expenditure  of  something 
like  £250,000  to  £500,000  annually.  When  I found  that  the 
neoDle  who  were  good  enough — very  foolishly,  perhaps  to 
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entrust  me  with  the  investment  of  these  moneys  Inch 
^nded  large  sums  for  work  and  labour,  when  I ^ ‘ ^ con- 
beginning  to  question  whether  they  could,  under  ‘ “ 

ditions,  continue  to  allow  me  to  use 

was  time  I came  out  of  the  workshop  and  t«ok  so  l 

the  debates  which  were  aroused  m respect  to  th 

business.  (Cheers.)  One  of  the  first  tmngs 

do.  bv  the  courtesy  of  the  British  Const. tutron  .^ssoout.o.y  t ^ 

to  interview  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mi.  LI  , t 

George,  himself,  and  put  what  he  was  good  enoug 

concrete  case  before  Ifim.  He  the.,  addressed  us 

it  was  “ the  usual  cheap  superficial  political  ; 

(Laughter.)  Is  it  “ political  sophistry  in^^d^  ^ g 

£5,000  a week  in  wages  to  be  paying  onh  — , 

think  the  working  men  will  find  a very  g'-U'*frcrx  v rv 
my  stock  of  land  or  raw  material,  as  Mr.  Harold  C . ^ 

properly  described  it,  runs  out.  Buyers  have  ceased  b^  g- 
kere  are  plenty  of  willing  sellers,  but  no  willing  biueis. 

(Laughter  and  applause.)  t i 1 1 i i 

Mav  I give  vou  a practical  case  '!  I held  lane  - 

of  my  own  in  the  We.st  of  London-eligible  land  ; '“I  I'ea^ 

a station,  land  all  built  up  to,  and  the  time  came  when  I fou 

that  I had  met  all  the  demands  that  were  imcessary.  lha 

land  cost  mv  clients  £500  to  £600  per  acre.  Not  four  luont  . 

avo  I sold  that  land  at  £275  an  acre.  Just  look  at  the  position 

iny  clients  would  have  been  in  if  they  had  kept  that  Hnd_ 

this  Act  had  been  enforced  five  years  ago  I “Ylw 

contested  a value  of  something  like  £600  an  acre,  and  si 

have  been  paying  undeveloped  land  duty  at  a 

the  £ upon  the  capital  value  of  that 

or  so,  equal  to  Is.  4d.  in  the  £ on  the  annual  ra  e^ 

What  for  ? Not  because  I was  holding  it  up.  I w as  holdn 

out  my  arms,  waiting  for  someone  to  come  along  and  take 

off  me.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  , T 

Let  me  give  you  another  case.  Not  three  weeks  a o 

submitted  to  clients  of  mine  one  of  the  best  estates  in  London. 
I am  not  going  to  name  it.  I might  gi  ve  it  the  same  advertiiK  - 
ment  tl  J Mr  Lloyd  George  gave  to  Goldei  s Green,  when  1 
talked  about  diamonds  and  gold,  and  how  bits  of  land  wo  th 
£50  ran  up  to  thousands  very  soon.  If  I had  purchased  t in 
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■estate  lor  inv  clients  it  would  have  meant  £2,Cm_K)  a week  in 

% 

waoes  10  start  with,  and  it  would  have  meant  from  ten  to 
twentv  vears’  work.  Rightly  or  wrongly  I recommended  it. 

But,  o]  course,  with  this  Budget  before  them,  my  clients 
spoke  t)  me  on  the  matter,  and  they  said,  "We  are  imable  to 
continue  to  allow  vou  to  use  our  money  in  laying  out  building 
estates  as  vou  have  liitherto,  in  the  face  of  this  Finance  Bill. 

Do  von  wonder,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I shoidd  be  found 
upon  t le  platform  of  the  Land  Union  ? The  wonder  is  that 
everv  nan  and  everv  woman  who  has  a love  for  their  country, 
and  w 10  wants  to  carry  on  their  business  untrammelled 
withou:  such  foolish  Acts  as  this,  I say  it  is  a wonder  that 
everv  o iie  has  not  become  a member  of  the  Land  Union  or  some 
such  association  that  will  look  after  their  interests,  and  see 
that  this  Act  is  repealed,  and  that  quickly.  (Cheers.) 

Just  one  other  word.  A great  many  amendments  have 
been  irade  in  this  Act,  due  not  to  the  Government  themselves, 
but  di  e to  the  noble  and  mr tiring  work  of  a good  many 
memb(  rs,  not  the  least  of  whom  are  the  two  gentlemen  who  are 
on  th(  platform  to-day.  (Cheers.)  Pressure  was  brought 
upon  I he  Government,  and  they  made  amendments,  and  I 
want  to  refer  particularly,  if  I may,  to  one.  In  order  to  get 
votes— -that  is  mv  view  of  it,  at  any  rate  (hear,  hear)  it  was 
sugges:ed  that  it  would  be  a hardship  upon  working  men  v 
•juvers  of  houses,  say,  up  to  the  value  of  £5CK},  that  the  double 
stamp  duties  should  appertain  in  cases  of  that  sort,  and  so 
in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  say,  " \ ery  well,  we  will 
removi  them,”  it  was  arranged,  by  Section  73, 1 think,  that  no 
.loubh  stamp  duty  should  become  payable  in  the  case  of  single 
transa3tions  on  houses  up  to  £500  value.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, ] have  sent  dowm  to  Somerset  House  a lease  of  a house  of 
that  I ind,  less  than  £500  value,  and  asked  them  to  accept 
t he  di  ty  at  10s.  per  £100  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  that 
amenc  ment,  but  it  has  been  returned,  and  1 have  been  told 
that  i j does  not  apply,  because  it  is  not  a conveyance  or  an 
assignment,  but  a lease  direct.  In  this  Act,  the  very  thing 
that  ^'as  intended  to  help  the  small  purchaser,  in  the  very 
lirst  week  of  its  trial,  has  broken  down  just  the  same  as 

much  more  of  it  will  break  down. 

Cue  word  upon  garden  cities,  and  then  I will  close.  Very 
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commendable  action  has  been  taken  during  the  last  few  years 
in  order  to  house  the  people  a little  way  out  of  the  towns  and 
give  them  larger  gardens  and  more  breathing  space,  and  1 
tliink  we  all  agree  that  such  a thing  was  welcome  to  the  people 
of  this  countrv.  Let  me  tell  you  that  this  uude^  eloped  land 
duty  sounds  the  death  knell  of  garden  city  movements.  Some 
of  the  promoters  of  the  largest  garden  city  mo^ements  hci'.  e 
said  that  with  the  burden  of  this  imdeveloped  land  duty  they 
will  be  unable  to  carry  on  their  business  or  continue  to  develop 
their  estates.  They  cannot  pay  a dividend  undei  such  con- 
ditions ; then  garden  city  development  will  be  stopped.  Is 
that  going  to  help  us  ? Is  that  the  sort  of  thing  tliis  countrv 
wants  ? I shall,  unfortimately  for  myself,  have  time  to  leavm 
my  workshop,  which  I should  nev*er  have  had  except  for  this 
Act,  but  that  little  time  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  thw 
Union  or  any  other  Association  which  will  endeavour  to  undo 
the  most  mischeivous  Act  that  has  ever  come  before  the  people 
of  tills  country.  (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  put  the  resolution  to  the  meeting  and 

declared  it  to  be  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  E.  Royds,  M.P.  : Mr.  Chairman,  my  lords,  ladies  and 

gentlemen,  I have  the  honour  to  propose  this  resolution 

“ That  tills  meeting  recognises  the  necessity  for  a 
constructive  poiicv  for  the  reform  of  the  Rating  System, 
and  the  extension  of  Small  Ownerships  in  town  ana 
countrv,  and  hopes  that  the  Land  Lnion  will  take  inime 

diate  steps  to  formulate  such  policy.” 

If  this  Union  is  to  be  a success,  and  a success  it  must  'be. 
it  must  not  only  aim  at  the  repeal  of  the  land  and  valuation 
clauses  of  the  Budget,  but  it  must  also  have  a constructive 
policy.  There  is  at  the  present  time  ample  scope  and  means 
for  such  work.  This  resolution  deals  with  two  branches— the 
reform  of  the  rating  system  and  the  extension  of  small  owner 
ships  in  town  and  country.  Now’  much  support,  as  Mr 
Pretyman  has  told  you,  was  gained  for  the  Land  Taxation 
Clauses  of  the  Budget  by  direct  misrepresentation  as  to  the 
nature  and  effect  of  those  burdens.  (Hear,  hear.)  Much  sup- 
port was  also  gained  owdiig  to  the  ignorance  of  the  elector 
with  regard  to  our  system  of  rating  and  taxing  land  (hear 
hear),  and  the  inabihty  of  many  electors  even  to  distinguis  ' 
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between  rating  and  taxation  at  all.  Now  if  that  is  the  state  of 
affairs,  it  must  form  part  of  the  Land  Union  s work  to  educate 
the  pu  )lic  on  these  matters  (hear,  hear),  because  until  the  public 
are  ed  icated  on  these  matters  we  cannot  expect  to  get  their 
suppoit,  and  they  will  continue  to  be  misled  by  those  who 
wilfull  c desire  to  mislead  them.  (Cheers.)  If  it  is  once  realised 
what  i gross  injustice  land  and  house  property  is  now  suffering 
from  ( wing  to  the  unfair  share  of  national  burdens  which  are 
now  a isessed  on  and  collected  from  that  property  in  the  form 
of  ratt  s,  if  that  is  once  understood,  or  if  it  had  been  understood 
when  these  Budget  clauses  were  introduced,  I believe  that 
the  el  ‘ctorate  would  have  objected  altogetlnu*  to  the  passing 
of  that  measure  (hear,  hear),  or  they  would  have  insisted  on 
the  pioceeds  of  these  taxes  being  applied  wholly  in  the  relief 
of  locil  rates.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of 
the  Lind  Union  to  take  active  steps  to  expose  this  injustice, 
and  to  formulate  definite  proposals  for  relieving  the  land  from 
its  unfair  share  of  these  national  burdens.  Once  make  that 
clear,  and  our  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  Land  Clauses  of 
the  I.udget  seems  to  me  unanswerable.  Take  poor  relief, 
police,  education,  and  main  roads.  They  are  all,  more  or 
less,  n itional  in  character  ; they  are  mainly  national  in  character 
and  y3t  it  is  calculated  at  the  present  time  that  71  per  cent,  of 
the  c(  st  of  these  so-called  national  burdens  falls  on  and  is  paid 
out  0 : local  rates,  while  only  29  per  cent,  oi  these  burdens  is 
borne  bv  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  The  unfairness  of  this 
svstein  is  made  more  manifest  when  it  is  recollected  and  under 
stood  that  the  proper  contribution  of  land  and  house  property 
to  Imperial  burdens  should  be  only  one-fifth  of  the  ay  hole, 
there  iore,  I calculate  at  the  present  time  that  land  and  house 
propi  rty  in  regard  to  those  burdens  which  1 have  mentioned, 
are  paying  at  least  five  times  more  than  their  proper  share. 

(Hea  ‘,  hear.) 

; t must  also  be  part  of  the  forward  policy  of  the  Land 
Unioi  to  adjust  differences  between  ratepayers  themselves, 
and  1 o remove  grievances  which  do  exist  at  the  present  time. 

The  Land  Union  will  not  call  into  its  counsels  such  men 
as  M ■.  Lloyd  George  called  in  in  order  to  hel])  him  to  formulate 
his  ]ludget  proposals.  (Hear,  hear.)  A matter  of  that  sort 
requ  res  to  be  considered  by  practical  men,  by  the  best  brains 
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( and  by  the  most  experienced  men  in  the  country  (hear,  hear), 

I and  that  is  the  course  which  the  Land  Lhiion  proposes  to  adopt 

I in  regard  to  that  matter.  We  must  not  take  merely  a defensive 

attitude.  A constructive  policy  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
because  the  Land  Union  deems  itself  capable  of  dealing,  and 
successfully  dealing,  wdth  problems  affecting  land,  it  \Adll  not 
shirk  from  tackling  them.  If  this  policy  of  the  Land  Union  is 
successful,  as  I believe  it  will  be  successful,  then  these  questions 
affecting  land  should  be  settled  for  all  time,  and  land  once 
more,  as  it  should  be,  will  become  a secure  investment  for  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

Mr.  Charles  Bathurst,  M.P.  : Mr.  Chairman,  my  lords, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  this 
resolution  which  I will  commend  to  your  notice  in  a very 
few  words.  After  dealing  with  the  question  of  organisation, 

' Mr.  Bathurst  proceeded  : — 

i Whv  is  there  so  little  land  cultivated  to-daA'  ? In  the 

first  place,  the  main  reason  is  because  there  is  no  real  security 
against  unfair  burdens  being  placed  upon  land,  and  land,  after 
all,  as  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  is  the  raw  material  of  the 
' < industry.  In  the  second  place  there  is  not  sufficient  induce- 

ment for  men  to  cultivate  more  intensivelv  the  land  of  our 
comitrv.  We  want  to  see  tliis  Land  Union  not  merely,  as 
* Mr.  Boyds  has  well  put  it,  a defensive  body  ; we  want  to  see 
it  put  forward  a constructive  policy.  At  present  I think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  if  you  take  the  figures  that  are  now 
available  in  relation  to  income-tax,  and  also  the  death  duties, 
I think  you  will  find  that  land  and  buildings  at  the  present 
moment  represent  about  one-twelith  only  of  the  whole  of  the 
wealth  of  this  country,  but  I believe  I am  right  in  saying  also 
that  in  rates  and  taxes  together,  land  and  buildings  contribute 
considerably  more  than  one -third  of  the  whole  of  the  burdens 
that  have  to  be  borne  in  order  to  meet  public  expenditure.  We 
are  all  aware  that  nine  years  ago  the  Royal  Commission  on 
local  taxation  reported  to  the  effect  that  certain  services  that 
are  national  should  be  borne  only  or  managed  out  of  national 
funds.  Mr.  Boyds  referred  to  that,  but  so  far  the  burden  of 
the  ratepayer  in  that  respect  has  not  been  reduced.  Some  of 
I those  services  have  become  a national  service  as,  for  instance, 

the  maintenance  of  the  roads.  About  86  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
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of  the  -oads  to-day  falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  ™ 

Vot  01  dv  that,  but  almost  every  measure  that  has  passea 
through"  Parliament,  measures  of  social  reform  or  ® 

socW  teform,  puts  a heavier  and  increasing  burden  on  the 

should 3rs  of  the  ratepayers.  i • 

T ike  a very  good  instance,  and  that  is  the 
tion  of  school  children.  I hope  everyone  in  this  hall  is  i 
favoui  of  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children 
as  a member  of  an  education  authority,  I am  perfectly  horrifie 

■ tofim  theresultsof  the  medical  inspection  (.f  school  childre 

in  mv  own  countv  of  Gloucestershire,  because  I find  that  some- 
ttam  like  half  of  the  children  in  our  schools  are  more  or  less 
nfit°t  .d  to  receive  anv  education  at  all.  It  is  impossible  to 
! the  eno  Lus  expenditure  on  education  in  our  schools 
^en  tht hildren  are  not  medically  and  physically  fit  to  receive 
he  e lucation  lor  which  we  pay.  Is  that  any  reason  why 
,-ome'  hing  like  three  millions  of  money  should  be  >mposed  bj 
\ct  0 f Parliament  upon  the  ratepayers  of  the  coimtp  is  ric  - 

.1.  ...y  h..  i.  ,0i0*  ^ » .1^  o™.  0.  - 

buildings  in  this  country.  (Hear,  nea  - 
. • 1 rnn  into  several  millions,  and  every  ]>enny  of  that  will 

'fire  r X Ihlders  of  those  who  own  that  kind  of  property. 

Ihe  take  a Bill  which  has  passed  quite  recently  the  I^ol.ce 

w -Iv  Belt  Bill  The  police  is  a national  service,  and  the 

t of  Sit  is  estimated  bv  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

n taXr  of  a million,  and  that  is  going  to  fall  upon  the 

^ of  this  kind  of  property.  To  show  you  how  unjust  it 

Trtlt  further  burdens  should  be  heaped  «P» 

I d let  me  remind  you  that  m the  course  ^ j 

,880  «,  f 

r ,»«.««» i..K. 

•'Te  of  agricultural  land  alone.  We  shall  never  get  effectua 
value  of  ag  ^^^an  land,  we  shall  never  get 

rritWell-  developed  in  spite  of  the  undeveloped  land  taxes, 
,f  ef  ectnelj  ^ P^  „,„ch  larger  number  of  land  proprietors 

until  we  have  . countrv.  (Cheers.)  Therefore, 

and  house  proprietors  in  this  counrr^  \ 
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we  want  to  see  as  part  of  the  constructiye  policy  of  this  Union, 
a definite  policy  brought  forward,  and  we  are  going  to  bring 
forward  that  poUcy  in  order  to  do  for  this  country  what  has 
already  been  done  for  Ireland,  and  also  with  great  advantage 
in  such  countries  as  Denmark  and  France.  If  it  is  possible  to 
pledge  British  credit  in  order  to  put  small  holders  permanently 
upon  the  land  as  owners  of  the  soil  they  cultiyate,  surely,  m 
common  justice,  it  is  possible  to  do  something  of  the  sort 
in  order  to  put  Britishers  upon  the  land  (cheers),  and  thus  give 
them  that  inducement  to  thrift  and  enterprise  and  mtensiye 
cultivation,  which  only  the  ownership  of  the  soil  will  do.  In 
Denmark,  by  a small  measure  carried  20  years  ago,  there  are 
now  nine- tenths  of  the  whole  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
owners  of  the  land  they  cultivate,  and  if  there  is  one  country 
in  the  world  which  has  led  the  way  in  agricultural  improve- 
ments and  development,  it  is  that  little  country  of  Denmark. 
In  France,  60  per  cent,  of  the  cultivators  of  land  are  what  are 
called  peasant  proprietors,  and  they  form  the  backbone  of  the 
French  Republic.  They  owm  a large  proportion  of  the  national 
securities,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  any  unfair  attack  being 
made  on  land,  because  the  working  people  themselves  are  the 
persons  mainly  interested  in  the  proper  development  of  that 
land.  I have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  this  resolution. 

(Cheers.)  i ■,  i i 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  declared 

by  the  Chairman  to  be  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  John  Rolleston,  M.P.  : Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
have  only  to  ask  you  to  pass  a very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
our  Chairman  and  the  speakers  this  afternoon.  (Cheers.) 
Our  Chairman  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude,  not  only  for  his 
excellent  speech  and  for  his  presidency  to-day,  but  for  his  able 
and  energetic  opposition  during  the  long  hours  of  last  session 
to  these  proposals,  and  which  he  and  Mr.  Harold  Cox  so  well 
combated  in  the  House  of  Commons.  (Cheers.)  We  regret 
that  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  that  the  Budget  has  now 
become  law,  but  we  rejoice  at  the  formation  of  the  Land 
Union,  by  whose  efforts  we  hope  we  may  regain  something 
of  what  we  have  lost.  I have  already  had  experience  of  the 
taxation  of  agricultural  lands  in  the  shape  of  a double  stamp 
duty,  the  seller,  a poor  farmer,  having  to  fill  up  an  inquisitorial 
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investisation  of  four  pages  of  foolscap,  winch  lie  had  to  take 
to  his  awyer  and  pay  his  lawyer  for  looking  into  So  that 
both  b iver  and  seller  of  agricultural  land  are  fined,  and  its 
transfe  - is  not  facilitated  but  checked  and  impeded.  Ihe 
policv  of  this  Government  towards  agricultural  land  seems 
to  be  t< ) discourage  ownership  and  to  put  burdens  on  the  in  us- 
trv  wh  ch,  bv  the  advice  of  Royal  Commissions  and  the  policy 
of  pre-’ious  Governments,  have  been  removed,  and  we  must 
bear  i i mind  that  the  land  taxes  do  really  mean  business. 

“ Let  rhe  galled  jade  wince,”  is  their  policy  towards  agricul- 
tural and°  They  put  the  owners  of  land  on  the  rack  and 
then  t he  inquisitorial  official  can  easily  come  along  and  give 
a turn  to  the  screw.  I wish  God  Speed  to  our  Chairman  and 
the  Li  nd  Union  in  their  efforts  to  combat  and,  perhaps,  later 
on  to  nmo ve  the  injurious  effect  of  these  new  taxes.  (Cheers. ) 

I ' these  taxes  are  imposed,  as  has  been  )iointed  out,  they 
must  lit  verv  hardly  that  class  of  people,  who,  at  their  own  risk 
and  1 1 their  own  cost,  like  Mr.  Evans,  have  built  up  and 
creati  d the  rateable  value  of  our  gi-eat  cities.  In  the  Himse 
thev  talk  very  glibly  about  values.  A member  says.  You 
do  "nit  know  anything  about  value.  I admit  these  taxes 
rest  V pon  value,  but  no  one  is  able  to  investigate  value  without 
data,  and  there  are  no  data  which  enable  a man  to  estimate 
valui  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  justify  the  taxation  of  capital 
valu.  because  of  something  wliich  may  hapiicn  which  has  not 
vet  liappened.”  That  is  a very  important  point.  Theie  is 
no  0 le  in  this  country  who  is  skilled  enough  to  put  ffis  finger 
on  a iv  plot  or  tract  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a large 
towi  and  to  say  with  accuracy  that  that  will  be  wanted  for 
bulk  ing  purposes  in  so  many  years.  If  he  presuines  to  do 
this  and  claims  the  gift  of  prophecy,  he  is  a charlatan  and 

ahunbug.  (Cheers.) 

Mr  Edward  Bond  ; I rise  with  very  great  pleasure  to 
secoid  that  vote  of  thanks  to  our  Chairman  and  to  the  speakers 
not  mlv  for  what  thev  have  done  this  afternoon,  but  for  their 
past  support  of  the  cause  which  we  all  think  is  deserving  o 
suDi  )ort  and  which  they  elsewhere  and  on  every  occasion  wil 
work  hard  to  bring  to  success.  The  Land  Union  deserves 
suc(  ess.  We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a great  crusade  against 
a gieat  injustice,  an  injustice  which  will  become  more  intoler- 
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able,  more  conspicuous,  and  more  keenly  felt  as  time  goes  on, 
when  people  find  themselves  harassed  unexpectedly  by 
demands  which  they  did  not  anticipate,  and  by  a thousand 
impositions  and  vexations  of  which  they  had  hardly  an  idea. 
Many  men  have  been  lulled  to  security  by  specious  promises 
and  undertakings  which  were  intended  to  soothe  people  for 
a time  and  to  smooth  the  passage  of  this  iniquitous  Bill 
through  the  House.  (Cheers.)  But  you  can  hardly  believe 
the  injustices  that  will  be  perpetrated  by  this  Act.  Even 
Parliament  failed  to  understand  the  mischievous  provisions 
of  this  measure.  Up  and  down  the  country  there  are  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow  countrymen  who  will  suddenly  awake  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  face  to  face  with  and  are  being  pressed 
by  the  iniquities  of  this  measure.  We  can  reckon  upon  support 
from  them,  and  I believe  in  no  very  long  time,  because  this 
will  be  a continuous  running  sore.  It  is  not  a meie  valuation 
for  a moment,  a thing  which  is  over  and  done  with  after  the 
first  attack  has  been  made.  The  attack  will  be  continuous 
and  will  be  renewed  from  year  to  year,  and  the  burning  sense 
of  injustice  which  some  of  us  already  feel  will  be  felt  b\  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  our  fellow  comitrymen.  (Cheers.) 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  heartily  accorded. 

The  Chairman  : Ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of 
the  speakers  and  myself,  I thank  you  most  heartil\  for  the 
resolution  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  pass.  I am 
proud,  personallv,  to  be  allowed  to  take  a part  in  the  work 
of  this  Land  Union.  I realise,  as  I think  you  all  do,  that  this 
country  of  ours  has  been  made  by  business  men,  and  not  by 
people  who  can  let  off  political  fiiworks.  We  are  not  here 
to  let  off  political  fireworks.  We  are  here  to  protest  against 
a grave  injury  to  the  business  interests  of  this  countiy . You 
have  been  warned,  and  the  business  community  has  been 
warned,  and  if  you  are  not  prepared  now  to  organise  and  defend 
yourselves,  you  wdll  deserve  the  fate  that  wdll  follow.  But 
with  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  Land  Union,  it  is  not  our 
organisation;  it  is  yours.  We  have  merely  prepared  the 
focus  by  which  means  we  may  concentrate  the  wdll  and  deter- 
mination of  the  business  interests  of  this  country  to  get  this 
burden  off  their  backs  which  has  been  imposed  by  the  Budget, 
and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  fair  conditions  of  taxation,  and  a 


that,  l 
and  su 
(Cheer: 


,butioii  of  landed  property  in  this  country.  Tlu^e 
biects.  It  is  a pride  and  a pleasure,  1 speak  for  Mi. 
ell  as  for  invself,  and  the  other  speakers,  to  put  before 
principles  which  we  believe  are  sound,  and  they  are 
principles  of  justice,  liberty,  freedom,  and  fairness  as 
man  and  man.  Those  are  the  only  principles  on 
IV  country  can  be  carried  on.  They  must  be  fair  to 
.veil  as  to  other  forms  of  property,  and  we  are  heie  o 
hose  principles  not  only  on  the  platform,  but  to  mam- 
in  the  country.  If  you  will  only  e.vert  tmurselves 
lit  us  we  are  bound  to  triumph  in  the  end.  A\  e spea  ■ 
iuse  of  justice  and  fair  dealing,  for  which  our  country- 
ve  alwavs  been  famous,  and  on  which  the  whole  of  our 
itv  and  social  fabric  rests.  If  these  principles  aie  still 
.earts  of  our  countrymen,  it  is  certain  that  these  taxes 
e repealed,  because  we  must  continue  to  aavance  in 
le  of  prosperity  among  the  nations.  I thank  you  foi 
ite  of  thanks,  but  I hope  you  will  not  be  content  wi 
ut  that  the  Land  Union  will  have  your  membership 
iport  in  e.vtending  its  policy  in  all  parts  of  this  country . 

<■) 

le  proceedings  then  ended. 
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